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The War 


ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN 
TO THE WAR FINANCE CONFERENCE * 


[Released to the press October 20] 

In appearing before you this evening, I would 
like to talk to you about our Japanese enemy— 
particularly about the activities of that enemy 
in the field of finance. 

Japan is fighting counter to her own welfare 
and prosperity. We Americans may say, with- 


out vainglory but with profound conviction, 
that no nation in the modern world can take a 
greater risk than the risk involved in fighting 
us. It is up tous to show the Japanese leaders— 
and we shall show them—that war with us is 
the greatest folly, among many follies, that they 


ever committed. I am speaking, however, not 
only of the hazards Japan faces, now that her 
government has sought this war, but of the suc- 
cession of mistakes which the Japanese leaders 
made in leading their country into war. 

Let us go back a little. Diplomacy is often 
associated in the minds of the public with the 
thought of appeasement. “Appeasement” is a 
much used—mostly misused—term which gives 
rise to many misconceptions, especially as it con- 
jures up the picture of Munich and what hap- 
pened there and afterward. For several years 
during the middle and late thirties our Govern- 
ment endeavored to avoid antagonizing Japan, 
notwithstanding the fact that Japan had done a 
great deal to antagonize us. We do not believe 
in war, we did not want war, we thought wars 
should be avoided, and at that time we were 
in no respect prepared for war. Economic 
pressures in the form of embargoes and other 
similar steps are a form of warfare and they 
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definitely constitute threats. Now, one of the 
most fatal errors that can be made in diplomacy 
is to threaten when one is not in a position to 
back up one’s threats, if need be, by force. To 
threaten and then to have to back down is fatal 
to a nation’s influence. Action in accordance 
with this, whether it is labeled “appeasement” 
or any other term, is plain common sense. The 
President, in a published statement last July, 
made clear certain important aspects of that 
problem. During my years in Japan I con- 
stantly took the position that the application 
of economic pressure against Japan would in- 
evitably start our relations on a downward 
course, which might end in war, and that under 
no circumstances should we embark on such a 
course unless or until we were prepared to face 
eventual war. The time finally came when I felt 
it no longer desirable to follow a negative policy, 
and at that time I took the position that the 
question then at issue was not whether we must 
call a halt to Japan’s plans of expansion but 
when, for the threat to American vital interests 
if that expansion should continue was of the 
gravest nature. Up until then oil and scrap iron 
and other commodities had been flowing freely 
from our country to Japan, but at approxi- 
mately that time our imposition of embargoes 
began; and that again seemed to me to be plain 
common sense, and in my opinion it was with 
clear manifestation of plain common sense and 
wisdom that our Government handled the then 
developing situation. 

The term “appeasement” is, as I said a mo- 
ment ago, open to misconceptions. I prefer the 
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term “constructive conciliation”, and during all 
the 10 years of my mission to Japan I endeav- 
ored to follow a policy of constructive concilia- 
tion. That term connotes building, and no one 
is going to be foolish enough to try to build any- 
thing, if he wishes it to be of a permanent char- 
acter, unless a solid foundation on which to build 
has first been laid. I constantly tried to lay 
such a foundation. At times and under certain 
Japanese governments I was optimistic of suc- 
cess. But these favorable periods proved to be 
but temporary, and in every case such govern- 
ments failed and were succeeded by cabinets in 
tune with the military extremists. All during 
the summer of 1941 we were doing our very best 
to lay a solid foundation which would support 
and insure a structure of friendly relations with 
the Japanese Government. I constantly pointed 
out to the Japanese—and our Secretary of State, 
Mr. Hull, was doing the same—that they had 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by con- 
cluding a reasonable agreement with us and 
that such an agreement would bring in its wake 
a return to a free flow of trade and commerce, 
financial cooperation, and free access to the raw 
materials of east Asia on a basis of equal op- 
portunity, which would inevitably result in mu- 
tual advantage to our two countries, a rising 
standard of living in Japan, and assurance of 
future prosperity. These arguments fell on 
deaf ears. It was found utterly impossible to 
lay any solid foundation, and those who wanted 
and who worked to do that were rapidly over- 
whelmed by the military extremists and pro- 
Axis elements in the country. Thus the effort 
to reach an agreement and to preserve peace 
failed and war ensued. 

Please let me add that I had long known of 
Japan’s preparations for war, and I kept our 
Government currently advised of the informa- 
tion which came to the knowledge of my Em- 
bassy on that subject. 

During all this time our Government would 
not and did not connive at or give any assent 
to the aggressions which Japan had committed 
and was committing. But the United States 
was prepared to meet every evidence of a Japa- 
nese return to good-will by the substantial evi- 
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dence of good-will on our part. We were 
Japan’s most powerful neighbor, and we wanted 
to be a good neighbor to Japan if Japan her- 
self would be a good neighbor to us, to China, 
and to the other countries in the Pacific. 

We were prepared to offer the Japanese 
everything for which her leaders professed to 
be fighting. We offered them sound trade on 
terms advantageous to both countries. We of- 
fered them the powerful financial cooperation 
of the United States toward putting their fiscal 
house in order. All that we asked was that 
Japan abandon her militarist aggressions, cease 
being a bad neighbor in east Asia, and enjoy 
with us the prosperity that we and they could 
have found in common. We did not, do not, 
and never shall assent to Japan’s assuming the 
hegemony of the Far East as a robber and an 
aggressor. 

The Japanese rejected assurance of the pros- 
perity, the security, and the welfare for which 
they say that they are fighting. They attacked 
us. They added us to the list of those whom 
they seek to conquer and to despoil. They at- 
tacked us because they did not want the pros- 
perity of honest industry, fair trade, and sound 
finance. They did not want cooperation and 
peaceful international relations. The Japanese 
militarists wanted what their German allies 
miscall Lebensraum. Strange, is it not, that 
despite their already far-flung occupied terri- 
tories and their intensive efforts to propagate 
a maximum increase in population, especially 
male population, the Japanese constantly 
harped on the theme that territorial expansion 
is necessary for their allegedly congested home- 
land? They say that they want a so-called 
“Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere” in- 
cluding the South Seas. We have seen—the 
people of Korea and Formosa, of Manchuria, 
and of other parts of occupied China have seen 
with the bitter realism of experience, just as 
the people of Hong Kong and the Philippines, 
Indochina, Thailand, the Malay States, Singa- 
pore, the Dutch East Indies, and many islands 
of the South Seas, are witnessing today—what 
that euphemism “Co-Prosperity Sphere” really 
stands for. The Japanese love slogans; one 
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might almost say that they govern by slogans. 
Their “Holy War’ China is one such slogan. 
“Co-Prosperity” means quite simply, and re- 
duced to its elemental connotation, economic, 
financial, military, political, absolute hege- 
mony, and all that can be comprised and de- 
noted by a single ugly word: slavery. 

This Lebensraum of the aggressor nations 
has nothing to do with room in which to live. 
It means, in fact, room for brutal conquest and 
ruthless exploitation. The militarists who had 
come to power were not interested in the wel- 
fare of the Japanese people. They were in- 
terested only in their dreams of aggression. 
They eared little about exporting goods or 
achieving an international economic balance. 
They wanted to hoard the strategic materials of 
war and to achieve the unwholesome prosperity 
of unending armament. 

As Japan militarized herself more and more, 
Japan had no surpluses to export. Domestic 
civilian production was cut to the bone. The 
materials for a fair and reciprocally beneficial 
exchange of goods were no longer there. Japan 
could export subversive agents and spies and 
saboteurs; Japan could export her invading 
armies; but Japan could not export these and 
at the same time have the goods with which to 
trade on a fair basis. 

Hence the alleged necessity for Lebensraum, 
or special spheres, and for the whole structure of 
totalitarian economics. The Japanese milita- 
rists turned from one kind of economic system— 
the honest kind, based on a real exchange of 
goods, in which we and they had lived and dealt 
for more than 80 years—to another kind of eco- 
nomic system, devised and developed by their 
Axis partners in Europe. This other kind is 
fundamentally dishonest, since it requires that 
the conquering power import without exporting. 
The economics of totalitarianism is wholesale 
robbery. Since Japan has invaded China the 
Japanese can no longer deal with the Chinese 
on equitable terms. Therefore the Japanese 
must go into China and take and take and take 
from the Chinese without giving them anything 
of value in exchange. 
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Even the Japanese militarists could not con- 
tinue indefinitely a program of outright lar- 
cenies and burglaries. The robbery is reduced 
to a system. They have made that system re- 
semble finance. Like our finance, it deals with 
money. Like ours, it uses the familiar terms of 
cash, credit, loans, stock companies, government 
subsidies, tariffs, taxes, and so on. Like ours, 
it tries to fit the habits by which all modern men 
think and work. There the resemblance ceases. 

Our financial system supports a means of pro- 
duction designed to benefit both producers and 
consumers. Our public finance is intended to 
pay for government, to pay for the enlargement 
and maintenance of freedom, and to correct in- 
equities in our economic life. Our international 
finance is a method of recording and facilitating 
the actual exchange of real goods and real serv- 
ices. We do not conceive of trade as flowing 
only one way. For many years the reciprocal- 
trade-agreements policy of the United States 
has been a complete antithesis to the economics 
for which Japan and Germany now stand. 

The Japanese people were not twisted from 
the one economic system to the other in a single 
night. The change was accomplished within 
Japan by the rising tide of military fanaticism. 
The Japanese people have strong traces of 
zealotry and fanaticism in their individual and 
their national thinking, but they did not yield 
to their present totalitarianism without reluc- 
tance. They were seduced by their rulers, par- 
ticularly the military chauvinists, over a period 
of many years. It is terrible to consider the 
corruption of a people by its own leaders, its 
own government. 

The Japanese leaders had to change the mind 
of the nation from the practical, simple terms 
of economics and welfare to the terms of a 
mythology of war. The Japanese fight because 
of ancient dreams and traditional ambitions 
which they are unable to shake off. They are 
not bad financiers engaging incidentally in a 
war; they are military fanatics to whom the 
power and the glory of conquest appeals far 
more than the accumulating economic values 
and the general welfare of peace. 
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In 1930 Japan was still a constitutional em- 
pire operating on the basis of accepted economic 
standards and setting a pace for progress which 
was almost unmatched elsewhere in the world. 
A succession of civilian governments had 
promised Japan peace. The naval treaties had 
assured Japan permanent defensive security in 
the Pacific and had made it possible for her 
people to avoid the ruinous expense of a naval 
race with us and with Great Britain. 

The turning-point in 1931, precipitated by 
the attack of the Japanese Army on Manchuria, 
ushered in a campaign which was directed as 
much against the Japanese people as against the 
rest of the world. Relying on a fabricated and 
falsified incident, the Imperial Japanese Army 
conquered Manchuria without consulting the 
electorate or the Parliament or the Cabinet or 
the Foreign Office. This action jeopardized the 
international position of Japan. As Japanese 
traditionalists, even the strongest industrialists 
and financiers were powerless to restrict the 
growth and the operations of the Army. Army 
budgets continued to rise; Army power grew. 

The Japanese invasion of Manchuria 11 years 
ago, which Tokyo officialdom explained to the 
world as an economic and strategic necessity, at 
once led to an alienation of Japan’s best cus- 
tomers, China and America, and to a subversion 
of the domestic business system of Japan. 

That this invasion was not economic in its ob- 
jective is shown by the fact that the Japanese 
military authorities in Manchuria tried to set 
up a curious sort of army socialism. They were 
not interested in the welfare of the Chinese 
whom they conquered. They were not even in- 
terested in profits for Japanese capital or in- 
creased wages of Japanese labor. They con- 
cerned themselves only with the procuring and 
supplying of further materials of war for the 
Imperial Japanese Army. 

In other words, they made war in order to 
acquire more weapons with which to make more 
war. The Lebenseraum, the so-called “east Asia 
sphere”, which began to be talked about at this 
time, is not an economic concept. It is a con- 
cept of conquest. Japan could have traded 
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freely with us, with China, with all the nations 
of the world. Generally speaking, she was do- 
ing so. The Japanese extremists did not want 
to trade, because Japan’s military leaders real- 
ized that for war purposes Japan had to become 
autarchic. The history of Japan from 1932 is 
the history of increasing and multiplying con- 
trols. It was during these years and continu- 
ing, as you know, until last December that I 
served as the American Ambassador in Tokyo. 

I saw the Japanese generals follow policies 
not unlike those of Hitler in Europe. Trade 
was cartelized. Foreign enterprises were tied 
in with the domestic war economy. Foreign 
exchange became the subject of repressive regu- 
lation. By the spring of 1938 an emergency 
capital-adjustment law had tied down every 
ordinary act of commerce to the military-re- 
sources plan. 

There was no time in all these years when the 
Japanese Army actually said to their people, 
“We shall fight America and Britain.” Pam- 
phleteers and journalists discussed that possibil- 
ity; statesmen hinted at it. But the issue was 
never brought to a focus. The Japanese Army 
and leaders called for more expansion in China, 
magnified every instance of Chinese resentment 
or resistance into evidence of conspiracy or re- 
calcitrancy, and kept the Japanese Empire alert 
with the clamor of war. They never let this 
ultimate issue become clear. Japanese them- 
selves, they realized that their people had no 
choice but to follow them, provided the process 
of militarization was not too rapid. 

Let me give you a few instances of what hap- 
pened to the people in Japan during those years. 

Japanese big business was cajoled, bribed, or 
blackmailed into self-regimentation and into 
acquiescence to government control. When I 
arrived in Japan in 1932, Japanese business was 
still a model of comparative efficiency, drive, and 
inventiveness. By 1941 it had become an ad- 
junct to the military regime. Japanese invest- 
ors were driven more and more into government 
investment. Their overseas holdings were jeop- 
ardized by the irresponsible actions of their gov- 
ernment. Investment in the much-touted occu- 
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pied areas in China was on the Army’s terms 
and was subject to the corrupt exactions of the 
puppet governments under the Japanese Army. 

Far more important: Japanese farmers con- 
tinued their accumulation of debt. Their pov- 
erty made possible the cheap food of the cities. 
Their misery drove their sons and daughters into 
the factories to serve for the lowest wages in a 
modernized state. The wretchedness of the 
Japanese farmer, his low standard of living, has 
been the keystone of Japanese international 
competition. The China war did nothing— 
either in the Manchuria phase or later phases— 
to help the Japanese farmer. His sons died 
in it. He was taxed for it. Occasional food 
shortages gave him the illusion of prosperity 
when he sold his products on a rising market, 
but the Japanese farmer remains the first and 
the constant victim of Japanese militarism. 

Between the investors and the farmers, the 
middle classes were driven into an insecurity 
which would only be relieved by state control. 
Their freedom of movement, of thought, of ex- 
pression was circumscribed artfully by appeals 
to their patriotism or their superstition or both. 
Their savings were solicited for Japanese Gov- 
ernment loans which were secured by the slender 
chance of Japan’s winning some sort of a victory 
and then stopping and consolidating her gains. 

With developments such as these, two seem- 
ingly incompatible tendencies were produced. 
Japan was going bankrupt. Japan was get- 
ting stronger. The two changes were actually 
part of the same pattern. Japan was depart- 
ing from a free economic system, based upon 
the domestic and foreign exchange of goods 
and services, over to an unfree economy, based 
on the domestic destruction of goods in military 
enterprises and supported by the foreign ex- 
propriation of goods. 

Once new territory was acquired, the Japa- 
nese invaders alienated the conquered people by 
uncouth, cruel, or atrocious behavior. They 
installed traitorous, renegade, indigenous local 
leaders as puppet rulers. They built up a cur- 
rency system which rested on the fiat of the 
Japanese Army and issued banknotes payable 
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only in death to anyone who did not honor 
them. With this currency the Japanese mili- 
tary manipulated exchange so as to conduct 
trade on a ruthlessly unfair basis. They sup- 
plemented this with outright confiscation or 
capital levies or simply with the murder of the 
property owners and the enslavement of the 
workers. Japanese-run monopolies fixed prices 
on what their own people wanted at ridiculously 
low levels, and Japanese military patrols 
“bought” at these prices. On this basis Japan 
was able to develop a flourishing flow into 
Japan of goods until the occupied area was 
pumped dry. Then some concessions would be 
made in an attempt to prime the pump and sink 
it deeper into the well. 

By the standards of past European imperial- 
ism this kind of development is not imperial- 
ism. It is stark international hold-up. Never- 
theless it worked, and it is still working, and it 
will continue to supply Japan with materials 
until we go in and stop the flow with bullets, 
bombs, and torpedoes. 

Japan is finished and ruined in terms of 
honest finance. Her trade is discredited. Her 
foreign investments are held only at the points 
of bayonets. Her customers are completely 
alienated. 

Nevertheless, in terms of dishonest finance, 
Japan flourishes. Japan has—with her tem- 
porary conquests—all the raw materials needed 
by a great power. She has at her command al- 
most limitless labor supplies. She does not have 
any friendly rivals in the regions that her 
armed forces control. Her industrial potential 
is relatively high and efficient. Labor and the 
farmers are quiet. At the moment, all this 
power is pouring into the military economy be- 
hind the Japanese fleets, armies, and air forces. 

We face this formidable enemy. Our Japa- 
nese antagonists live far more cheaply than we 
do. They conserve their goods. They do not 
worry about their victims. They concentrate 
everything on winning the war. 

The United Nations will not do business with 
military Japan again. After the years I have 
spent attempting to safeguard a free Ameri- 
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can economy against the potential workings of 
a Japanese military economy, I am relieved to 
think that we shall never try again to preserve 
the peace and our rights by dealing with a 
Japan which pursues the course of a robber 
state. The financial system which Japan has 
created is one which violates all concepts of 
honest dealing—irrespective of the articular 
epoch or system. It is the mere mask for a 
predatory military oligarchy which neither 
comprehends nor approves the principles of 
honest exchange, of stable money, and of inter- 
national good faith. 

I think that you will agree that the basic 
issues of this war are political; that they tran- 
scend considerations of national financial or 
economic interest; that the economic systems of 
the United Nations, whatever they may be, can 
be reconciled—each one with each of the 
others—so long as they proceed on the princi- 
ples of the Atlantic Charter and the subsequent 
pronouncements of our United Nations leaders. 

The war finance of the United States, of 
Britain, of China, and of other United Nations 
differ one from another, but they differ collec- 
tively from Axis finance by an unbridgeable 
gulf. We have a system of free enterprise 
which has grown and has become modified by 
economic and military necessity over the years. 
Britain has an economy substantially little dif- 
ferent from our own. China is committed by 
both theory and practice to a joint state and 
individualist economy, according to Sun Yat- 
sen’s principle of popular prosperity. 

These systems all are in contradiction to the 
philosophies of aggression nurtured by Jap- 
anese and German militarism. The Axis pow- 
ers have attacked. They think—they may not 
be as sure now as they were nine months ago— 
that they will win. We know that we will win, 
and bring freedom—not omitting the basic, 
practical freedom from want—to all mankind. 

In closing, I should like to call to your minds 
certain memorable statements made recently by 
the Secretary and the Under Secretary of State. 

In his broadcast of July 23 the Secretary be- 
gan: “The conflict now raging throughout the 
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earth is not a war of nation against nation. It 
is not a local or regional war or even a series of 
such wars. On our side we are 
united in our determination to destroy the 
world-wide forces of ruthless conquest and bru- 
talenslavement. Their defeat will restore free- 
dom or the opportunity for freedom alike to all 
countries and all peoples.” 

In his address at the Arlington National 
Amphitheater on Memorial Day, on May 30, the 
Under Secretary of State declared simply and 
categorically, “The age of imperialism is ended.” 
In that same address he adumbrated the creative 
task of United Nations finance, both public and 
private, in the post-war world, in which we shall 
aid our invaded allies—Russia, China, and the 
other European and Asiatic peoples—to rebuild 
their homelands. He said: “The problem which 
will confront us when the years of the post-war 
period are reached is not primarily one of pro- 
duction. For the world can readily produce 
what mankind requires. The problem is rather 
one of distribution and purchasing power; of 
providing the mechanism whereby what the 
world produces may be fairly distributed among 
the nations of the world; and of providing the 
means whereby the people of the world may 
obtain the world’s goods and services.” 

This is the task we face: to win now, as we 
shall and must, with every asset, moral and 
physical, which we possess; to win without re- 
gard to cost but with concentration upon mili- 
tary efficiency and speed; to win by backing 
every part of the war effort allthetime. There- 
after, we face the longer, not less difficult, and 
fortunately more rewarding task: to assure and 
safeguard our victory for the ages so that no 
nation may be led into madness again, as Japan 
has been led, and no exploiters can again organ- 
ize any nation into a marauding horde bent on 
conquering, plundering, and ruling over other 
nations. Japan had prepared for this war for 
years.’ Providence has equipped us for the win- 
ning of it for centuries. We have the resources, 
the institutions, and the character that will be 
decisive, and we shall win. 
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ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN AT THE 
RICHMOND WAR AND COMMUNITY FUND MEETING? 


[Released to the press October 20] 

The War and Community Fund is an aspect 
of the war effort. At this meeting you sym- 
bolize the unity, the good-will, the reciprocal 
charity which must prevail among Americans 
if our part of the war effort at home is to be done 
successfully. You also symbolize the freedom 
which prevails in this country. You are free to 
criticize your Government, your Army and 
Navy, and yourselves. The blending of good- 
will and free criticism can produce results be- 
yond anything which totalitarianism has 
brought forth. Good-will can cement our 
unity ; I see the seriousness of your interest this 
evening in the importance which you have at- 
tached to this fund. And free speech, like free 
action or free giving, is all the more effective 
because free. 

I want to tell you tonight about Japan. It is 
impossible to compress 10 years’ observations 
into a short speech, but there are some things 
about the Japanese threat which are of basic 
importance to an understanding of the struggle 
in which we are engaged. Japan is not the 
whole war but is a vital part of it. The heroic 
struggle of the Russian people against Germany, 
the British and American action against Ger- 
many in German air, the desert fighting in 
Africa—these are all parts of the global pic- 
ture. In this global war the Pacific war is of 
deadly importance. To adjust our own under- 
standing of the war, to appreciate our Chinese 
allies the better, we must know what the Japa- 
nese menace means to us and to all freedom- 
cherishing peoples. 

In November 1939, at a time when the Japa- 
nese Army was floundering unsuccessfully in 
China, I wrote in my diary: 

“To await the hoped-for discrediting in 
Japan of the Japanese Army and the Japanese 
military system is to await the millenium. The 


* Delivered by the Honorable Joseph C. Grew in Rich- 
mond, Va., October 20, 1942. 
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Japanese Army is no protuberance like the tail 
of a dog, which might be cut off to prevent the 
tail from wagging the dog. It is inextricably 
bound up with the fabric of the entire nation. 
Certainly there are plenty of Japanese who dis- 
like the Army’s methods; there is plenty of 
restiveness at the wholesale impressment of 
young men to fight in China, at the death and 
crippling of many, and at the restrictions and 
handicaps in everyday life entailed by the ex- 
penses of the China campaign. But that the 
Army can be discredited in the eyes of the peo- 
ple to a degree where its power and prestige will 
become so effectively undermined as to deprive 
it of control, or at least of its preponderant in- 
fluence in shaping national policy, is an hypoth- 
esis which I believe no one conversant with 
Japan and the Japanese would for a moment 
entertain. 

“Should a coup d’état occur in Japan through 
social upheaval, there is little doubt that it 
would lead immediately to a ruthless military 
dictatorship.” 


That entry in my diary was almost three years 
ago. A good deal of water has run under the 
mill since then, but those observations are just 
as sound today as they were then—except in one 
fundamental respect. I then wrote that the 
Japanese Army was inextricably bound up with 
the life of the people, and when I wrote of the 
Army I alluded to the whole great military ma- 
chine which includes the Navy too. So it is 
today. From every village and farm and fac- 
tory and home, sons and brothers and fellow 
workers have been taken for military or naval 
service throughout the nation. That whole ma- 
chine is closely integrated with every phase of 
the national life. But I also wrote at that time 
that that military machine could not be dis- 
credited in the eyes of the people. Today I 
amend that statement. The Japanese military 
machine can and will be discredited in the eyes 


of the Japanese people, and we, the United 
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States of America, cooperating with our United 
Nations allies, will bring that about. 

Two questions. First, why? Answer: be- 
cause until that military machine is so discred- 
ited, permanent peace never can be restored in 
the Pacific area. Second, how? Answer: by 
utter and complete defeat by the armed forces 
of the United States of America and of the 
other United Nations. Only when that Jap- 
anese military machine is rendered physically 
impotent, physically incapable of continuing 
its far-flung campaign of crushing and conquer- 
ing and enslaving—yes, literally enslaving— 
those who fall beneath the wheels of its ruth- 
less and utterly pitiless car of juggernaut, only 
then will the Japanese people as a whole come 
to the realization that crime does not pay, that 
they have been forced to follow false gods, and 
that the ways of peace are in all respects prefer- 
able to the ways of war. And when that time 
comes—as it assuredly will come in due course— 
many a Japanese, many a patriotic and loyal 
Japanese, loyal to his Emperor, loyal to the 
spirits of his ancestors, and loyal to his nation, 
yet who did not want this war, who had noth- 
ing whatever to do with the bringing on of this 
war, will view the discrediting of his country’s 
militarists with profoundest relief. And this 
I say with 10 long years of intimate knowledge 
and experience of Japan and all her works. 

Now how is that defeat to be brought about ¢ 
Our strategists and tacticians will take care of 
that. As a layman I should say that two main 
courses will have to be followed simultaneously. 
First, the progressive dislodgment of the Japa- 
nese forces from the bases and areas that they 
have temporarily occupied. You know some- 
thing of the proportions of the battle in which 
our marines, our sailors, our soldiers, our ships, 
and our planes are engaged in the South Seas 
today. They have a tough job ahead, but they 
themselves are made of iron. They may face 
many difficulties, have many tragic set-backs, 
but they will not fail. Second, the progressive 
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destruction of the Japanese Navy, merchant 
marine, and air force—producing an attrition 
which must finally so reduce and weaken their 
combatant power and their attenuated lines of 
supply that the homeland will be isolated from 
every area which they have occupied. This 
will not be the end, but it will be the beginning 
oftheend. Let us leave the strategy and tactics 
to our trained strategists and tacticians. They 
will not fail. 

Let us not allow ourselves to be deluded into 
thinking that these hopes are merely dreams, 
impossible of fulfilment. The Japanese may 
seem to us fanatics and, at times, barbarians. 
But in building their Army they have been ex- 
tremely practical and hard-headed, forging a 
military nation which today must be recognized 
as one of the most formidable in the world. 

Let us take a somewhat more intimate and 
extensive look at that Japanese Army which 
today is hoping to bivouac on the White House 
lawn. One of the best and most accurate assess- 
ments of that Army as it exists today was pre- 
pared by our assistant military attaché in 
Tokyo, Lieutenant Colonel C. Stanton Babcock, 
and I believe that no better conception of that 
Army can be conveyed to you than by my pre- 
senting, sometimes verbatim, some of the facts 
and comments set forth in that report. 

The Japanese Army has one great advantage 
over her enemies in the Far East: the advantage 
of five years of hard fighting in the China War. 
They have paid dearly for it. Estimates of 
their casualties run as high as a million men. 
But for this grim price in blood they obtained 
a proving ground where they could build a 
tough, veteran army trained in that greatest of 
all military schools, war itself. 

But the Japanese leaders were not content 
with this. They gave their men further train- 
ing in special areas where the terrain and cli- 
matic conditions approximate those in the 
regions where they were to fight. The units 
and commanders for the various sectors were 
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selected months in advance and put to work. 
The Malayan army trained in Hainan and Indo- 
china, the Philippine force in Formosa, and 
both units practiced landing operations during 
the late summer and fall of 1941 along the south 
China coast. Even the divisions chosen to at- 
tack Hong Kong were given rigorous training 
in night fighting and in storming pillboxes in 
the hills near Canton. So realistic were these 
maneuvers that the troops are reported to have 
suffered “a number of casualties”. 

The Japanese High Command was able to 
make these careful preparations because of years 
of study of the areas where they expected to 
wage future campaigns. This study was based 
on a first-class espionage system. Japanese 
commentators have not even attempted to hide 
the fact that the High Command was fully in- 
formed for a year before the war of the strength, 
dispositions, and likely plans of their potential 
enemies. A good deal of this information is 
said to have been obtained by “observing” ma- 
neuvers in the Philippines and in Malaya. We 
can seriously question whether much of this in- 
formation was gathered by official observers. 
The eyes of the High Command were probably 
reserve officers, disguised as humble members of 
the Japanese communities scattered throughout 
the world. 

In making use of this highly valuable infor- 
mation the various branches of the Japanese 
armed forces—land, sea, and air—worked to- 
gether in complete unity. This was the more 
surprising, in as much as the great political ac- 
tivity of both armed services in Tokyo had led 
to a considerable amount of suspicion and jeal- 
ousy on the home front. Apparently none of it 
carried over to the fighting front, for Japanese 
Army-Navy teamwork left little to be desired. 
“Task forces” organized during the summer of 
1941 trained and worked together continuously. 
Details of command, supply, and other matters 
which might have given rise to controversy were 
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carefully worked out in advance and clearly un- 
derstood by all concerned. 

In developing these task forces great impor- 
tance was laid upon the attainment of air superi- 
ority. Admitting frankly their enemies’ 
greater potential air power, the Japanese never- 
theless believed that they could seize, and main- 
tain for a long time, command of the air in east 
Asia. Once again events proved them right. 
Air-force units, both of the Army and of the 
Navy, concentrated their strength against en- 
emy air fields, and not until the opposing air 
strength was thoroughly crushed were any con- 
siderable parts of the available Japanese forces 
diverted to other missions. 

But above all, according to both the Japanese 
themselves and outside observers, the most im- 
portant factor contributing to Japanese vic- 
tories is the spirit which permeates all the 
armed forces of the Empire. This spirit, recog- 
nized by competent military men as the most 
vital intangible factor in achieving victory, has 
been nourished and perpetuated since the 
foundation of the modern Japanese Army. The 
High Command have counted heavily on the 
advantages that this would give Japan over her 
less aggressive enemies. They were well aware 
of the psychological effect produced on the 
British, the Dutch, and the Americans by re- 
liance on a strategy and tactics of defense. 
They counted on an appreciable interval before 
an aroused nation could find itself and develop 
a fighting spirit of its own. By that time, they 
still feel, Japan will be in complete control of 
all east Asia. 

The Japanese themselves have developed a 
tremendous fighting spirit in their armed serv- 
ices and people alike. Indeed, the Japanese 
armed services and the Japanese nation have 
become so closely identified that it is difficult 
to tell where one stops and the other begins. 
Every Japanese male, of course, must perform 
military service under a system of universal 
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conscription. Thus, in every family the father 
or son or brother has served or is serving in the 
Army or Navy. Every house in Japan, down 
to the lowliest hovel, proudly flies the Japanese 
flag at its front door when one of its men is in 
military service. 

The people of Japan are wholly united in 
their support of their armed forces and of this 
war simply because it is declared to be the will 
of the Emperor. To oppose the will of the 
Throne, the will of the Son of Heaven, is un- 
thinkable in Japan. Disloyalty to the Em- 
peror, too, would shame their own ancestors; 
and ancestor worship, the patriotic faith called 
Shintoism, is the fundamental faith of the entire 
country. 

This is the mentality to which we are now 
opposed. To meet this we Americans must 
come together with profound determination. 
If we work together in all things we shall in- 
evitably win. But under no circumstances will 
we win without great effort. If we chasten our 
boastful tongues and avoid the temptations of 
idleness or selfishness we shall find that our 
freedom stands us in good stead. Most of all, 
we shall keep our dignity and our moral stature 
as men. Our compassion will aid the unfor- 
tunate among us. Our sympathy will accom- 
plish more than the inhumane discipline of our 
enemies. Our own discipline will spring from 
the self-awareness of free men. 

Your War and Community Fund is not a 
function of government. It accomplishes things 
whieh government could accomplish only crude- 
ly and impersonally, if at all. In time of war, 
even more than in time of peace, it is up to each 
of us to respond to the moral demands which 
his home and his community rightfully and ad- 
vantageously make. Your contributions—vol- 
untarily made—will be an attestation of your 
civic pride and of your willingness to help your 
needy fellow townsmen, fellow Americans. Our 
meeting today is not a rally for warfare. It is 
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not an appeal to buy arms or to fight. But ing 
deeper sense, it is a real challenge to Japan. In 
the making of our pledges to the War and Com- 
munity Fund, we shall be saying to Japan: 


“We are freemen. We are Americans. Vol- 
untarily we stand together, working and giving 
for the common good.” 














The Far East | 








RELINQUISHMENT OF EXTRATERRI- 
TORIAL RIGHTS IN CHINA 


{Released to the press October 24] 

Pursuant to the Department’s announcement 
of October 9, 1942, in regard to this Govern- 
ment’s preparedness promptly to negotiate with 
the Chinese Government a treaty providing for 
immediate relinquishment of extraterritorial 
rights in China and for settlement of related 
questions,' the Secretary of State on October 24 
handed to the Chinese Ambassador, for the 
consideration of the Chinese Government, a 
draft treaty designed to accomplish that pur- 
pose, 

In handing the draft to Dr. Wei Tao-ming, 
Secretary Hull stated that, as the Ambassador 
knew, this was a step which this Government 
had long desired to take—a step in conformity 
with and in practical application of the funda- 
mental principles of our foreign policy. The 
Secretary went on to say that, because of his 
own deep and long-standing interest in the 
matter, this moment was to him one of especial 
personal gratification. 


* BULLETIN of October 10, 1942, p. 805. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE IN WARTIME 


Participation by the Department of State in 
the war effort has had a marked effect on the 
organization and functions of the Department. 
The most obvious change has been the inevitable 
increase in personnel. In 1932 there were 833 
employees in the Department of State; this 
number has now grown to more than 2,500. 
New divisions and offices have been created and 
older divisions have expanded to handle prob- 
lems arising out of the war and the entry of the 
United States into the conflict in December 1941. 
The BuLiettN has carried announcements of the 
establishment of these new offices. 

More significant, although less obvious, have 
been the broadened scope of the Department’s 
activities and the changes in methods of opera- 
tion and procedure in the Department as a 
whole. 

The Department’s normal governmental con- 
tacts have broadened to cover associated activi- 
ties of all other Government agencies and in- 
volve close technical relations with the agencies 
and interdepartmental policy groups partici- 
pating in the war effort. For two principal rea- 
sons the Department of State is associated in 
the operations of these agencies: First, it is the 
department primarily responsible under the 
President for the conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions; and, secondly, the Foreign Service forms 
the official channel between this Government and 
foreign governments. Thus participation by 
the Department at two points in all interna- 
tional operations is required: it must coordi- 
nate, in the foreign-relations field, the many 
complex war activities of other departments and 
agencies, including a number of war emergency 
agencies; and it must, in large part, furnish the 
means of carrying out these activities so far as 
they require action in foreign countries. The 


effective discharge of these responsibilities by 
the Department has a vital bearing upon the 
success of the war effort. 

In many cases other agencies must depend 
upon the Department not only for coordinat- 
ing their activities in the foreign-relations field 
with foreign-policy considerations but also for 
the specific information upon which their op- 
erations must be based. For example, the 
Liaison Office in the Office of the Under Secre- 
tary of State expedites the consideration of 
and action upon urgent politico-military ques- 
tions of common interest to the State, War, and 
Navy Departments and operates as part of the 
Secretariat of the Liaison Committee, composed 
of the Under Secretary of State, the Chief of 
Staff, and the Chief of Naval Operations. The 
Office receives urgent communications or in- 
quiries from and transmits to the War and Navy 
Departments, and often to such military bodies 
as the Inter-American Defense Board, des- 
patches and daily technical reports of a con- 
fidential nature from our diplomatic missions 
and consular offices abroad, which are essential 
to the proper functioning of certain military 
and naval operations. 

Similarly, the four Advisers on Political Re- 
lations maintain close relations with other Gov- 
ernment agencies; the work of the adviser on 
Far Eastern affairs, for example, includes par- 
ticipation as a member of the Subcommittee of 
the Joint Intelligence Committee of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, which Subcommittee processes 
material, evaluates information, and prepares 
recommendations for the use of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff; collaboration with the Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration and with the Administrative As- 
sistant to the President charged with duties re- 
lating to the furnishing of lend-lease and other 
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assistance to China; consideration of policy in 
collaboration with the Division of Defense Ma- 
terials in the Department and with the Board 
of Economic Warfare in obtaining strategic 
materials from China; collaboration with the 
Division of Current Information and with ap- 
propriate officials of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the Office of War Information, and the 
Office of Strategic Services in planning psycho- 
logical warfare; and cooperation with the De- 
partment’s Division of Cultural Relations and 
with the Office of War Information in the 
formulation of plans and the preparation of 
material for dissemination in China, designed 
to promote understanding and the interchange 
of culture between the American people and 
the Chinese. 

Many situations involve not only the inter- 
play of political and military considerations 
but also decision and action in the economic 
field by several of the interested agencies. Just 
prior to the United States’ entry into the war 
the Secretary of State set up the Board of Eco- 
nomic Operations, composed of certain officials 
and six divisions in the Department, for the 
purpose of coordinating the general economic 
foreign policy of this Government, and, in par- 
ticular, the program of economic warfare. 
This program requires collaboration with nu- 
merous Officials of the United Nations and with 
such international agencies as the Combined 
Shipping Adjustment Board, the Combined 
Raw Materials Board, the Inter-American 
Development Commission, and the Inter- 
American Financial and Economic Advisory 
Committee, as well as the correlation of the 
programs of such United States Government 
agencies as the Board of Economic Warfare, 
the War Production Board, the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, the War 
Shipping Administration, the Export-Import 
Bank, and others. 

In the program of psychological warfare the 
Department, through its Division of Current 
Information in collaboration with the Division 
of Cultural Relations and the geographic divi- 
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sions of the Department, works in liaison with 
other agencies in the war-information field, in- 
cluding the Office of War Information, the 
Office of Censorship, the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, and the Joint 
Psychological Warfare Committee of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, in planning and directing 
psychological warfare in various parts of the 
world by means of the radio, the press, and 
motion pictures. The Department supervises 
the use of informational material, conforming 
to our general foreign policy, which will be 
suitable for dissemination by our diplomatic 
missions in countries outside of the Western 
Hemisphere ; furnishes recommendations to the 
Office of War Information based on reports 
from the field; and studies reports on enemy 
propaganda and intelligence activities in the 
American republics. 

The embassies, legations, and consular offices 
in the Foreign Service have necessarily become 
the headquarters or centers of wartime activity 
in all countries with which we maintain diplo- 
matic relations. An Auxiliary Service has been 
created on a temporary basis to supplement the 
permanent Foreign Service staff in handling 
new responsibilities created by the war and in 
serving other Government agencies, such as the 
Board of Economic Warfare, the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services, the Lend-Lease Administration, 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, and the Office of War Information, 
whose operations relating to foreign countries 
are of major interest to the Foreign Service 
establishments in those countries. In 1982 there 
were fewer than 4,000 persons in the Foreign 
Service ; now, the personnel of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, including the members of the new Auxili- 
ary Service, totals more than 4,500. 

In addition to its broad role in coordinating 
economic and political action relating to foreign 
policy and in maintaining the foreign outposts 
of this Government, the Department directly is 
charged with a number of duties closely related 
to the war. An example of this is the designa- 
tion of the Secretary of State to prepare the 
Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals, 
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with the cooperation of other agencies. Simi- 
larly, the Department has broad responsibilities 
with respect to the representation of the United 
States in intergovernmental committees, an 
example of which is the Inter-American Finan- 
cial and Economic Advisory Committee, of 
which the Under Secretary of State is the dele- 
gate of the United States and the chairman. 
The Department’s efforts in the promotion of 
hemispheric solidarity have been intensified, and 
these efforts have been implemented by meetings 
of the foreign ministers of all the American 
republics, such as the meeting held at Rio de 
Janeiro in January 1942, to insure full coopera- 
tion in joint problems of defense. 

A detailed survey of the functions of one of 
the long-established divisions of the Department 
of State, such as the Division of the American 
Republics, reveals a diversification of duties 
which requires experts with first-hand knowl- 
edge of conditions in every field of social, 
political, and economic activities in those coun- 
tries in order to handle the complexity of prob- 
lems related thereto. 

This Division has charge of coordinating re- 
lations with the 20 other American republics 
and with inter-American organizations and 
directs a greatly expanded program of coopera- 
tion and solidarity between the United States 
and these nations. 

In the field of political warfare, the Division 
of the American Republics studies reports of 
non-American and enemy activities in the hemi- 
sphere, including political penetration, radio 
and press propaganda, economic penetration by 
agreements and concessions, fifth-column activ- 
ities, espionage, use of telecommunications, etc. 
Suggestions and recommendations for counter- 
acting and eliminating such activities, requiring 
familiarity with foreign methods of secret 
intelligence, are a frequent result. 

The Division maintains liaison with the Pan 
American Union, the Inter-American Defense 
Board, and the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, among others, on a variety of social, 
cultural, political, and defense problems, and 
with the Divisions of Cultural Relations and 
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Current Information of the Department. Con- 
tacts with high officials, visitors, and members 
of the diplomatic corps of the other American 
republics are frequent and essential. This Divi- 
sion studies political developments arising from 
inter-American conferences and cooperates with 
other divisions and offices of the Department in 
handling matters relating to various treaties 
and agreements, such as water and boundary 
settlements, the Inter-American Highway, the 
Inter-American Coffee Agreement and negoti- 
ations for the Inter-American Cocoa Agree- 
ment, and the International Sugar Agreement; 
agrarian cases; immigration and protection; 
aviation developments; commercial relations; 
and export control and priorities. Officers of 
this Division analyze and prepare digests cover- 
ing reports from the Foreign Service in the 
other American republics and from Army and 
Navy officers attached to these missions; study 
and observe current trends and developments— 
political, economic, and social—in these coun- 
tries; and prepare instructions to the Foreign 
Service in accordance with the policies of the 
Department. The Division renders technical 
assistance in connection with the detail to the 
other American republics of military, naval, 
and air missions; reviews with special atten- 
tion to the effect upon the Department’s policy 
all material for the press and other modes of 
publication, including radio scripts and motion- 
picture newsreels, having reference to the other 
American republics. As may be seen, the re- 
sponsibilities of this Division, as well as others 
in the Department, cover virtually every aspect 
of life within the regions to which its work is 
directed. 

The role of the Department of State, so highly 
important in time of peace, is even more vital in 
time of war, since its vigorous conduct of our 
foreign relations in the political, economic, so- 
cial, cultural, and administrative fields com- 
prises one of the most effective means which the 
United States possesses, not only for combating 
the Axis powers but for insuring and continu- 
ing long-term friendships with the other na- 
tions of the earth. 
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COMMENDATION OF STEPHEN H. QUIG- 
LEY BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released to the press October 24] 


Mr. Stephen H. Quigley, Administrative As- 
sistant in the Division of Protocol, Department 
of State, on October 23 received a letter of com- 
mendation from the Secretary of State congrat- 
ulating him on his 40 years of service with the 
Department. He was appointed on October 
23, 1902. 

For many years Mr. Quigley has been in 
charge of the important task of examining re- 
quests for the recognition of and the issuance of 
exequaturs to the consular corps of foreign gov- 
ernments in the United States. 

Mr. Hull commended Mr. Quigley for his de- 
votion to duty during the 40 years of service to 
his country in the following terms: 


“My Dear Mr. Quicter: 

“It affords me special pleasure to extend to 
you today my most sincere congratulations upon 
the completion of forty years of loyal service in 
the Department of State. 

“Your devotion to duty over these many years 
has been unflagging, and a constant source of 
inspiration to your colleagues. 

“Your associates and I are grateful to you for 
your labors, we take pride with you in your ac- 
complishments, and we rejoice with you in the 
celebration of this fortieth anniversary of your 
service to your country. 

“Sincerely, 
CorpELL Hui.” 








Cultural Relations 




















VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES 
OF PARAGUAYAN SURGEON 


On October 24 Dr. Manuel Riveros Molinari, 
Professor of Clinical Surgery in the Medical 
School of the National University of Paraguay 
and Chief Surgeon of the Clinical Hospital in 
Asuncién, arrived in Washington, as a guest of 
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the Department of State, for a two months’ tour 
of medical schools and hospitals in this country, 
He will study organizational methods and meth- 
ods of teaching surgery, with a view to adapting 
these to the National University of Paraguay, 
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REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL BOARD 
OF INQUIRY FOR THE GREAT LAKES 
FISHERIES 


[Released to the press October 21] 

After two years of intensive investigation the 
International Board of Inquiry, established 
February 29, 1940 by the United States and 
Canada to study conservation of fisheries in the 
Great Lakes,’ has submitted its report. The 
report recommends that, based on the results 
of common studies of these fisheries, regulations 
for their management be formulated and tested 
by a joint agency of the two countries. 

Establishment of the International Board of 
Inquiry grew out of a series of interstate and 
international conferences held during the past 
few years by the Council of State Governments 
for the conservation of the Great Lakes fisher- 
ies. The problem of conserving these fisheries 
had also long engaged the attention of the Gov- 
ernments of Canada and the United States, the 
Province of Ontario, and the States bordering 
on the Great Lakes. The production of certain 
species of Great Lakes fish had reached low 
levels. 

During its two-year investigation the Board 
conducted hearings and meetings in 29 cities 
on the Great Lakes in which more than 1,500 
commercial fishermen, public officials, and 
sportsmen participated. Facts brought out at 
the meetings were supplemented by informa- 
tion from 4,000 questionnaires mailed to com- 
mercial fishermen in the area, 


* BULLETIN of March 2, 1940, p. 273. 
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The recommendations made by the full Board 
follow: 

(1) That there be common investigation of 
the fisheries of the Great Lakes. 

(2) That, so far as investigation shows fish- 
eries to be dependent upon a common stock or 
to have the same conditions, regulations for 
management of these fisheries be formulated 
and tested by a common or joint agency. 

(8) That where investigations are not con- 
clusive such common regulations be applied 
and the results therefrom carefully determined 
until there is adequate proof of their effective- 
ness for the purpose. 

(4) That the attention of the agencies con- 
cerned be drawn to the need (a) for accurate 
statistics of the take and of the fishing effort, 
(b) for separate statistics for each species of 
fish, and (c) for separate statistics for each of 
such districts as may be defined in common 
agreement, 

(5) That thorough tests be made of the effec- 
tiveness of planting fish in a lake or lakes in 
order to determine whether the present planting 
of fish should or should not be continued or 
altered. 
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In a separate supplemental report the United 
States members reviewed past efforts of the 
States and of the Federal Government to de- 
velop effective conservation measures for the 
Great Lakes fisheries, called attention to cer- 
tain jurisdictional aspects of the problem, and 
presented extensive data on production in the 
fisheries investigated. The supplemental re- 
port of the United States representatives sug- 
gests a form of agreement which would vest 
control in established agencies in Canada and 
the United States, with regulation handled 
through the concurrent action of Federal and 
State Governments. 

The report, together with a supplemental re- 
port by the United States representatives, was 
submitted to the Secretary of State and Prime 
Minister King. Members of the Board were 
Hubert R. Gallagher, Assistant Director, Coun- 
cil of State Governments, Chicago, IIl., chair- 
man; A. G. Huntsman, Consulting Director, 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada, Toronto, 
Ont.; John Van Oosten, United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Ann Arbor, Mich.; and D. J. 
Taylor, Deputy Minister, Game and Fisheries 
Department, Toronto, Ont. 











Treaty Information 

















NAVIGATION 


Suspension of the International Load Line 
Convention 


The British Government in their capacity as 
the Government charged with the administra- 
tion of the International Load Line Conven- 
tion, signed at London July 5, 1930, proposed to 
the signatories of the Convention in July 1941 
certain modifications of the terms of the Con- 
vention to provide for deeper loadings of ves- 
sels. It was pointed out that while the restric- 
tions imposed by the Convention were appro- 


priate under ordinary conditions they were in- 
appropriate in view of the existing emergency 
and the resulting shortage of available tonnage. 
In these circumstances the British Government 
was of the opinion that the Contracting Parties 
would feel justified in agreeing to certain tem- 
porary modifications of the Convention permit- 
ting of a limited degree of deeper loadings as 
being in the general interest of all countries 
desiring a satisfactory termination of the pres- 
ent hostilities. The modifications were con- 
tained in a draft declaration which was com- 
municated to each of the Contracting Parties 
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maintaining diplomatic relations with the Brit- 
ish Government with the expressed hope that 
they would join that Government in assenting 
thereto. The modifications were to remain in 
force until August 31, 1942. 

On August 8, 1942 the American Ambassador 
at London informed the Secretary of State that 
he had received a note from the British Foreign 
Office calling attention to the expiration on 
August 31, 1942 of the Modifications of the Con- 
vention, which were announced in August 1941. 
The note stated that as the deeper loadings of 
vessels had provided a substantial increase in 
tonnage without ill effect to either the ships or 
their crews “we therefore propose to continue 
the application of the declaration to United 
Kingdom ships for the period of the national 
emergency i. e., until the end of six months 
after the cessation of hostilities between the 
United Kingdom and Germany”. The note 
continued: “For this purpose the conclusion of 
a general armistice not followed within a period 
of six months by the resumption of hostilities 
will be deemed to be a cessation of hostilities. 
We are notifying accordingly all Governments 
which we invited to join us in making the decla- 
ration in question and we are suggesting to 
them that they extend similarly the measure 
which they have taken.” 

The following modifications are those sug- 
gested by the British Government, that ships 
may be permitted to load: 


(a) To their tropical marks instead of their 
summer marks when the latter are applicable 
under the provisions of the said Convention; 

(b) To the fresh water tropical marks instead 
of the existing tropical marks when the latter 
are applicable under the provisions of the 
said Convention. 


The terms of the Convention, so far as the 
United States of America is concerned, were sus- 
pended for the duration of the present emer- 
gency by a proclamation issued by the President 
on August 9, 1941. The proclamation together 
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with a statement issued to the press appears in 
the Buterin of August 9, 1941, pages 114-115, 

The countries which ratified or adhered to 
the Convention prior to the outbreak of hostili- 
ties are United States of America; Argentina; 
Australia; Belgium; Brazil; Bulgaria; Burma; 
Canada; Chile; China; Cuba; Free City of Dan- 
zig; Denmark; Egypt; Estonia; Finland; 
France; French Indochina; Germany; Great 
Britain; Greece; Hong Kong; Hungary; Ice- 
land; India; Ireland; Italy; Japan, including 
Chosen, Taiwan, and Leased Territory of 
Kwantung; Latvia; Mexico; Netherlands, in- 
cluding East Indies and Curacao; Newfound- 
land; New Zealand; Norway; Panama; Peru; 
Poland; Portugal; Rumania; Spain; Straits 
Settlements; Sweden; Thailand; Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics; Uruguay; and 
Yugoslavia. 


EXTRATERRITORIALITY 


Relinquishment of Extraterritorial Rights 
in China 


An announcement stating that the Secretary 
of State has handed to the Chinese Ambassador 
a draft treaty designed to provide for imme- 
diate relinquishment of extraterritorial rights 
in China and for the settlement of related ques- 
tions, to be considered by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, appears in this BuLLertn under the head- 
ing “The Far East”. 


STRATEGIC MATERIALS 
Agreements With Brazil 


The American Ambassador to Brazil reported 
by a telegram dated October 6, 1942 that agree- 
ments were signed on that day providing for the 
purchase by the United States from Brazil of 
coffee, cocoa, and Brazil nuts, 
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Reciprocal Trade: Agreement Between the United 
States of America and Ecuador Modifying the Agree- 
ment of August 6, 1988-—Effected by exchange of notes 
signed March 2, 1942. Executive Agreement Series 
248. Publication 1806. 5 pp. 5¢. 

Principles Applying to Mutual Aid in the Prosecution 
of the War Against Aggression: Preliminary Agree- 
ment Between the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and Exchange 
of Notes—Agreement signed at Washington June 11, 
1942; effective June 11, 1942. Executive Agreement 
Series 253. Publication 1808. 6pp. 5¢. 

Principles Applying to Mutual Aid in the Prosecution 
of the War Against Aggression: Preliminary Agree- 
ment Between the United States of America and 
Norway, and Exchange of Notes—Agreement signed 
at Washington July 11, 1942; effective July 11, 1942. 
Executive Agreement Series 262. Publication 1810. 
6 pp. 5¢. 

Boundary, Slave Trade, and Extradition (Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty): Treaty Between the United 
States of America and Great Britain, and Exchanges 
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of Notes—Treaty signed at Washington August 9, 
1842; proclaimed by the President of the United 
States November 10, 1842. Treaty Series 119 (re- 
print). ll pp. 5¢. 














Legislation 











Amending the Nationality Act of 1940: 


H. Rept. 2582, 77th Cong., on H.R. 6763 [providing 
naturalization without declaration of intention of 
the noncitizen parents of sons and daughters who 
are citizens of the United States with honorable 
service in the U.S. armed forces during the present 
war]. 4 pp. 

H. Rept. 2584, 77th Cong., on H.R. 7615 [to expedite 
the naturalization of certain persons who are not 
citizens, who have served or who may hereafter 
serve honorably in the U.S. armed forces during 
the present war]. 4 pp. 


Trends in Nonwar Federal Expenditures: Message from 


the President of the United States transmitting a re- 
port from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
with regard to trends in nonwar federal expendi- 
tures. H. Doc. 870, 77th Cong. [Expenditures of 
the State Department, pp. 6, 23, 36, 43.] viii, 58 pp. 
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